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SIR REDYERS BUILER: 

A CHABACTEB STUDY. 



BY EDMUND GOSSE. 



There is no stronger man in the British Empire to-day than 
the illustrious soldier to whom has been given the charge of our 
forces in South Africa. Strength is popular among us, and 
roughness is looked at by the majority of men as the necessary 
appanage of strength. Around the name of Sir Kedvers Buller, 
accordingly, a persistent legend has arisen, encouraged by certain 
superficial qualities of his own, which represents him as a marti- 
net, "rough and tough," like Major Joey Bagstock, a mere iron 
instrument of warfare, from whom it would be extravagant to ex- 
pect any of the agreeable virtues. To read the complacent de- 
scriptions of him in a hundred newspapers, one would imagine 
him to be something between a bull and a battering-ram; "a silent, 
saturnine, bloodthirsty man," one of his admirers calls him. A 
second remarks that "one never thinks of Buller apart from his 
profession." A third, ardently appreciating his genius, sighs that 
"it is a pity that he does not succeed in attracting as much affec- 
tion as he does respect and admiration." To one who has the 
privilege of knowing Sir Eedvers Buller in a strictly non-official 
capacity, there is something preposterous in these exaggerations 
of his decisive manner, his forthrightness, his abrupt and blunt 
address. One is tempted to combat this blood-and-iron legend, 
and to portray the man as he seems to his friends. 

Those who can "never think of Buller apart from his profes- 
sion" cannot be aware that, with the exception of Lord Wolseley, 
not one of our great living soldiers has so much to interest him 
outside his military work as Sir Eedvers Buller has. Most of 
our leading generals cannot be thought of, detached from the 
army. But if Lord Wolseley had never become a soldier he might 
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very well to-day have been Begins Professor of History at Oxford 
or Cambridge ; while Sir Eedvers Buller would certainly have been 
a very active county magistrate, and probably Minister for Agri- 
culture in a Unionist Cabinet. After 1881, when he was dis- 
gusted with the action of Mr. Gladstone, Buller could hardly be 
dissuaded from throwing up his commission. To a friend who 
used with him the argument that, if he did so, his occupation 
would be gone, he replied : "No ; I have other things to look to 
when I cease to be a soldier. You forget how many interests I 
have." This is a side of his character which is little known, and 
it is to this that I desire to draw attention. 

In the first place, then, those who regard Sir Eedvers Buller 
as a sort of mechanical engine of war, with no thought in his head 
but of fighting, should be told that this typical soldier springs 
from an entirely unmilitary family. He is the Squire of Downes, 
and, as his ancestors have been in a long line, the head of a large 
Cornish and Devonshire clan of landed gentlemen, identified for 
centuries with West-country farming and sport. His father, Mr. 
James Wentworth Buller, was a prominent figure in his day, a 
man universally respected in the County of Devonshire, which 
he long represented in Parliament, and in which he spent his 
whole life in the midst of his tenants. Mr. Buller was a dis- 
tinguished scholar of Oxford, no sportsman, devoted to literature 
and art, but, above all, to his civic duties as a country gentleman 
and a magistrate. He married the daughter of Lord Henry 
Howard, and Mrs. Buller shared his cultivated tastes, read the 
same books as he, diffused over the same circle a kindred influence 
of refinement. This couple, who lived at Downes in a sort of 
patriarchal state, were the parents of fourteen children, eight sons 
and six daughters, Sir Eedvers being the second son. 

From this couple sprang in the next generation a family of 
strong, sport-loving, farm-loving sons, of whom Sir Eedvers was 
the only soldier. With him the army instinct is not hereditary, 
but quite individual. He was born to be a leader of fighting 
men, as others are born to be poets or astronomers. Moreover, 
until, in 1876, his eldest brother died, he had the salutary position 
of a cadet in the family. Conscious of immense force and 
ambition, he was obliged by circumstances to look around for the 
best mode of developing his powers. Had he been the eldest son 
of Mr. J. W. Buller, it is extremely unlikely that he would have 
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found his business in war at all. And it is important to point 
out that, while the personal element in his genius is, of course, 
predominant to-day — while, that is to say, it would be an affecta- 
tion to speak of him as anything but pre-eminently a soldier — 
the element of his old life in Devonshire still remains at the base 
of Sir Eedvers Buller's experience and shapes the non-official 
part of his character. To show in what way they act will be the 
object of these pages. I wish to emphasize that this "silent, 
saturnine, bloodthirsty" soldier of the Jingo legend is really a 
genial county gentleman and a man of refined intellectual culture. 
In the South African war the Zulus had various names for Sir 
Eedvers Buller; they called him "the Steam Engine," because he 
was always rushing out of unexpected places, and "the Brother of 
the Devil," because he led to so much bereavement in their 
families. These names are good enough for Zulus, and perhaps 
for a large portion of the English public, but they cannot satisfy 
Sir Eedvers's personal friends. 

Those who only know Sir Eedvers Buller in his capacity as a 
soldier must form an incomplete conception of him. He is a very 
different person in Devonshire and in Pail-Mall. On his Downes 
estate there is not a blade of grass that he has not watched, not 
a cottage that he has not planned, not a laborer whom he has not 
known from a boy. What Sir Eedvers really enjoys most, next to 
starting off upon a campaign at short notice, is the life of a 
country squire. As a lad he was always in the open air, neglecting 
his books a good deal, but learning steadily and eagerly in the 
classes of the ecole buissonniere. He spent his early days at 
Downes among the farm-laborers, with the woodman, the black- 
smith and the carpenter, and before he went to Eton he had 
managed to pick up a knowledge of many technical things, con- 
nected with these occupations, so thorough that it has remained 
with him ever since. Mingled with this and in complete harmony 
with it was a passion for hunting, always in those days of a 
rough and provincial kind. But it was with the Tremlett hounds 
that Sir Eedvers Buller learned that firm seat in the saddle which 
has served him so well in his wild campaigns. His soldiers have 
often expressed surprise at his practical knowledge. For instance, 
in the Zulu War a gun-wagon got jambed in being taken through 
a deep defile. When the manoeuvre seemed hopeless, Sir Eedvers 
got down and showed how the thing was to be done. The men 
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could not help expressing amazement. "Oh !" replied the General, 
"it is only a knack. I learned it from watching the woodmen m 
the Devonshire lanes when I was a boy." 

Sir Kedvers Buller's life in the West, of which we never hear 
anything in London, would be enough to exhaust the energy of 
some ambitious men. He is untiring in his efforts to improve his 
land and he does not disdain to be the chief citizen of his little 
ancient borough of Crediton. He takes an astonishing interest in 
the affairs of the town. He is Chairman of its School Board, one 
of the twelve Governors of its Church, and administrator of most 
of its local charities. When he was extremely busy as Adjutant- 
General of the British Army, he always made time to go down 
west to important town-meetings. In consequence he is regarded 
with great respect and affection in Crediton, while his popularity 
is unbounded. It is based on his reputation for sympathy and 
justice, on the long experience of his straightforwardness. The 
townspeople know that he will never promise to do more than 
he can perform, and they realize that he is one of themselves, that 
he thoroughly understands them. Crediton is almost comically 
proud of Sir Eedvers. A mild old man loitering about the church- 
porch the other day was asked if the Squire was a favorite. "A 
favorite here ? Well, all I can tell you is that if any fellow were 
to say a word in Crediton against the General, we should rise like 
one man, and knock him down." 

All this dates further back than Sir Eedvers's connection with 
the army. He was sent very early to a hard, rough school in 
Devonshire, where, as he sometimes says, he "was grounded, at 
the butt end of a whip, in the Bible," but where he gained little 
else that was worth learning. And then followed Eton, where 
he was happy, but with his own pursuits, and where he specially 
distinguished himself neither in games nor lessons. It was at Eton, 
and toward the end of his school life, that he determined quite in- 
dependently to go into the army. But just before joining his 
regiment he very nearly put an end to everything. He was up in 
a tree in the woods at Dowries, lopping, when he cut his right leg; 
so severely that the Devonshire doctor declared it must be ampu- 
tated or else he would die. Eedvers Buller stoutly replied that 
he would rather die with two legs than live with one, and he was 
eventually cured. It has, however, slightly hampered his move- 
ments and made him a little less agile than he would otherwise be. 
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With this exception, Sir Kedvers Buller has (so far) lived a 
charmed life; with all his reckless daring in so many most 
dangerous campaigns, he has never been seriously wounded. 

His eminence as a soldier and the entrancing nature of his 
military responsibilities have never killed or even scotched the 
country gentleman in Sir Eedvers. He has always been a good 
cross-country rider, and he hunts still. He was out with the 
hounds last winter, and he is as fond of hunting and goes as well 
as ever he did. His keenness for every kind of sport is as remark- 
able as ever; he seems to palpitate with it. He used to be very 
fond of racing, and although I fancy that he has given this up, he 
never fails to be present at the Derby, and he is careful to fit in 
with his innumerable engagements as many race-meetings as he 
can. Everybody in the West admits that he is a first-rate judge of 
a horse. Until lately he was a prominent exhibitor of Red Devon 
cattle at Smithfield, and very successful. Although, for some 
reason, he seems to show no longer, he continues to take the 
greatest interest in his cattle. His fruit-houses and orchards 
occupy a great deal of his attention. He is eloquent about pines, 
positively boastful about melons. His special fad is apples ; there 
is a new orchard at Downes, entirely stocked by him with 
selected apple trees imported from France. That this is no trivial 
interest may be shown by the fact that the whole of the money 
awarded to him for his successes in the Zulu War was spent on the 
improvement of his fruit-houses and orchards. 

So much for the natural activities of the man who "can scarcely 
be thought of apart from hit. profession as a soldier." I proceed, 
with some diffidence, to describe what one observes of his mental 
interests. 

In the first place, although Sir Eedvers Buller is pre-eminently 
a man of action, one notes in him that instinctive respect for the 
life of thought and study which sits so gracefully on a great 
soldier. This attitude of deference to the intellectual life is, I 
doubt not, a heritage from the traditions of the family life at 
Downes, where scholarship and the harmony of books were held 
in high respect. It is obvious that he himself has never had 
leisure for any very close or consecutive reading. But I have 
observed that he has the knack of tearing the heart out of anything 
that he does read, and in an amazingly short space of time. He 
is certainly a good instinctive judge of literature, and if he has 
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not had opportunity to cultivate his judgment with a very wide 
selection, where his mind does alight is almost always on the 
purest and richest writers. For poetry he has, perhaps, no par- 
ticular aptitude. When he was a boy he must have learned Scott's 
verse-romances by heart, for he retains pages of them still. But 
in prose Sir Kedvers's tastes are definite. Two English classics 
travel about with him in miniature editions; he never starts on 
a campaign without Bacon's "Essays" and the "Essays of Elia." 

An interesting feature of Sir Redvers Buller's attitude to 
literature is his special interest in the expression of the individual 
character of the author. One would suppose that he would read 
entirely for the matter, but I have been surprised to notice that it 
always seems to be the manner that attracts him. Among the 
moderns he has, I think, three prime favorites, Buskin, Matthew 
Arnold and George Meredith, and in each he is particularly 
observant of the style. The penchant of Sir Redvers for Ruskin 
is so marked as to be quite a feature of his mental life. He was 
induced to read "Modern Painters" when he was very young, and 
he has preserved a lively enthusiasm for this author. The only 
trace of anything like bibliomania to be met with in Sir Redvers 
Buller's library is the care with which he has brought together a 
rather large collection of the early editions of Ruskin. He is not 
a great novel-reader, and I have heard him say that he always 
begins at the end. He is not, as one might suppose, attracted by 
hairbreadth adventures and a boisterous plot, but he prefers deli- 
cate ingenuities of psychology and a scrupulous style. He has 
even a certain weakness for sentiment in a story. 

At Downes there exists a fine library, originally collected by a 
Buller of a hundred and fifty years ago, and continued by succes- 
sive squires, particularly Mr. J. W. Buller. In this library Sir Red- 
vers has from youth taken a peculiar interest, and has added to 
it all its most modern ornaments. Whenever he can find time, he 
is to be discovered inspecting and rearranging the volumes, and 
searching for gaps, which are to be promptly filled. The annex, 
in which all the recent books are, was constructed by himself out of 
a dining-room, and while he was making this part of his library 
he placed all the shelves and arranged the books with his own 
hands. As I have said, his own tastes lie in the direction of the 
higher class of belles-lettres, but there were left to Downes the 
scientific and philosophical books of a younger brother, a bequest 
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which greatly added to the value of the collection. This brother, 
who never recovered from being half -eaten by a tiger in India, was 
a man of very remarkable intellectual powers. There can be no 
question that Sir Eedvers possesses, in a marked degree, the love 
of books, although his life has been too full of action to permit 
him to indulge it. 

The fine arts have always attracted Sir Eedvers Buller. He 
was an early lover of the Barbizon School, and has been abreast 
of the wave of taste on several occasions. He soon picks up the 
elements of any order of connoisseurship, and has, at one time or 
another, been a collector himself. In this kind of occupation, 
certain qualities make themselves emphatically felt. Sir Eedvers 
would not be the great general that he is, if his eye were not 
exquisitely trained to observe. He declares that this is the result 
in him of patient labor, that he had to learn to see. But the 
faculty of close and keen observation must have been native with 
him. Those who think of him only as "the stern, grim soldier" 
may be diverted to know that on social occasions his eye misses 
nothing, and disdains not to describe, if necessary, the details of 
a woman's dress. I have observed him to be particularly sensitive 
to color. This faculty is but one manipulation of a mind the 
genius of which lies in great part in its orderly arrangement, its 
absolute sureness of movement. He is very fond of urging on 
young men the cultivation of the eye, which he thinks can be 
deliberately studied and mastered even when there is no natural 
gift for it. This may, however, be doubted. In all Sir Eedvers's 
personal tastes, I think that a leaning to the great style may be 
traced. In literature he prefers the masters of language ; in music 
his predilections are classical; among modern artists, while he 
valued the conversation of Millais and Boehm, his most intimate 
friend was Leighton, in whose attitude toward art and life he 
seemed to find particular satisfaction. 

It is in his social relations that Sir Eedvers Buller has been, as 
it seems to his friends, most oddly misconceived. This "silent, 
saturnine man" is not silent at all in company that he likes, and 
his geniality is often radiant. He is certainly formidable in 
approach, but those who are bold enough to advance discover that 
the lions are chained. He can be very trenchant and even fierce, 
but the blunt mood passes in a moment, and it leaves no wound 
behind it, Sir Eedvers Buller is full of good humor, and, under- 
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neath a sort of truculence or roughness, there are funds of kindly 
nature. His reputation for silence arises, perhaps, from his dis- 
inclination to be floated on the stream of disconnected chat which 
so often passes for conversation. He likes to concentrate his 
mind, and certainly he appears to the best advantage as a talker 
when he is called upon to give a definite opinion on a particular 
subject. I think I have noticed that he likes to be so directly 
appealed to. His advice is always clear and fresh, practical in its 
bearing, and illuminated by a twinkling humor. On matters of 
conduct he is just and yet indulgent, often extremely severe, but 
never either crabbed or vindictive. 

He has a singular art in telling his friends their faults with- 
out grieving them, and without seeming to take upon himself the 
role of a censor. This I regard as one of the most remarkable of 
his minor qualities. Without inflicting the least offense, he gives 
other people a window through which they look and perceive their 
own defects. One of the most eminent of living generals, a very 
old friend, is in the habit of saying, "Buller's company is very 
good for me; he tells me my faults, and I keep near him, just as 
the old ladies like to live near a cemetery, that I may remember 
my latter end." 

This humor, which pervades his whole attitude of spirit, 
carries him over all conversational difficulties of this kind. What 
might else be taken as a reproof is put in such a pithy form that 
the victim must be a fool indeed if he does not receive it in 
good part. 

All through his life, Buller's first idea has been to do thoroughly 
whatever he had in hand to do. This has given him the reputa- 
tion which he possesses of a glutton for work, in and out of season. 
But this legend he repels, and to people who reproach him with 
it, he is in the habit of saying : "I do not slave half as much at 
my work as you do at your play." With this intense concen- 
tration on his business, he yet is delightfully lazy. "Oh !" he said 
only the other day, "I can loaf, on occasion, with the best of 
you !" It is sometimes noticed that after a spell of exceptionally 
heavy responsibility Sir Kedvers Buller is entirely lazy for a 
little while ; sitting gazing into the fire in winter or lying on the 
grass in summer. But these intervals never last long. He has 
lately become a fisherman, and after his close work at the War 
Office a year or two ago, he gave himself up keenly to salmon 
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fishing in Sutherlandshire, and talks of returning to it season 
by season. 

The physical endurance of Sir Eedvers is proverbial. As I 
write these words he is on the point of entering his sixty-first 
year, yet in mind and body alike he has all the elasticity of youth. 
No one would dream of calling him an elderly man. This youth- 
fulness of spirit makes him a pleasant companion; and friends 
much younger in years are encouraged to be natural in his pres- 
ence. I think that the discordant accounts of Sir Eedvers 
Buller's behavior in the society of men — some representing him 
as bluff and taciturn, others as singularly genial and open in 
speech — may be accounted for by a simple formula. He has a 
fellow-feeling with, and will come out to and meet half way, any 
man who is interested in doing definite things. He does not de- 
mand tastes similar to his own, but he must have reality of some 
sort. If he fails to find it, he is silent and perhaps harsh. He 
is really — for all his character as a "martinet" — very indulgent ; I 
have heard him contradict people, but never snub them. Young 
men who have the advantage of his company in the country, in 
hunting or shooting with him, always find him geniality itself. 
And he has another very human side. He feels the infection of 
youth. He will enter, heart and soul, into a party of young 
people, marshal their entertainments for them, and even take a 
world of pains in coaching them for private theatricals. On these 
occasions he seems to have no other aim in life; he becomes the 
most juvenile of the juvenile. 

There is no doubt that his extraordinary prestige in the Eng- 
lish army comes not merely from the illustrious courage and skill 
of Sir Eedvers Buller, but from an almost superstitious confidence 
which he awakens. Even those who have never seen him believe 
in him from almost every point of view. He has contrived to 
make people consider him infallible. Mr. Leveson Gower once 
asked Lord Welby, with anxiety, "Who superintends the wine 
cellar of Grillon's Club ?" "Why, Buller," was the reply. "Well," 
said Mr. Leveson Gower, with a gesture of relief, "I don't know 
anything about military matters, but I am quite sure that Buller 
must be a real judge of wine." This was but an expression of the 
instinct which made the demoralized and hunted soldiers in the 
Soudan smile with satisfaction when they heard he was coming. 
"There's old Buller," they said. "Now we shall be all right 
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again." He gains this reputation, which now amounts almost to 
that of a fetish, by the serene determination with which he sets 
about his work. In "The Tragic Comedians" Mr. George Mere- 
dith has a phrase literally hammered out to fit Sir Redvers Buller : 
"The sense of power in him was leonine enough to promise the 
forcing of a way, whithersoever the path." Sir Redvers has been 
known to admit, with a little touch of remorse, that it is a fault 
with him that when he thinks a thing ought to be done he admits 
no obstacle in the way of its completion. 

Once, at a dinner party, a discussion arose as to the relative 
merits of the Biblical military heroes and of modern generals. 
Some one, who took the antique side, quoted Joshua as an in- 
stance of a soldier the like of whom could not be matched in 
modern history. Mr. Gladstone, in his vehement way, took this 
up at once. "Joshua! Joshua!" he exclaimed. "Why, Joshua 
couldn't hold a candle to Redvers Buller as a leader of men!" 
This was the more valuable a tribute, in that Sir Redvers was 
never a supporter or much of an admirer of Mr. Gladstone. But 
this is the impression the general makes with his imperturbable 
and cheery force. Just after the bad Fenian times in Ireland, the 
Government sent him over to Kerry, where everything was being 
dissolved into anarchy. He found the police force utterly de- 
moralized, without a leader, without loyalty, without a plan. 
Within a single fortnight they had all rallied round him, and 
one man expressed the general feeling in declaring, "There's not 
a policeman in the County of Kerry who would not lay down 
his life for Sir Redvers." This was the quality which struck 
General Hawley at the end of the ten years when Redvers Buller 
had no active service, after the Chinese War. Hawley was 
miserable with the idea that for want of opportunity such an 
astounding gift of leadership might be lost to the British army. 
It is, in fact, not generally known that, toward the end of this 
time, just as Wolseley, struck with his usefulness, was determining 
to employ him in the Red River Expedition, Sir Redvers had 
almost made up his mind to send in his papers and take up the 
career of a backwoodsman in the wilds of Canada. From this 
misfortune, at least, the frontier troubles saved the unconscious 
English nation. 

If, finally, one is to try to define what strikes one as the central 
feature of Sir Redvers Butter's individuality, one is tempted to 
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say that it is his keen appreciation of life in all its bearings. 
There is no more highly organized creature to be found in the 
range of the seven seas. One is reminded of what Buskin says of 
the really well-equipped man : "A gentleman's first characteristic 
is that fineness of structure in the body which renders it capable 
of the most delicate sensation; and of structure in the mind 
which renders it capable of the most delicate sympathies — one 
may say, simply, 'fineness of nature.' This is, of course, com- 
patible with heroic bodily strength and mental firmness ; in fact, 
heroic strength is not conceivable without such delicacy." There is 
not a facet of experience that Sir Eedvers Buller has not touched ; 
one would conjecture that from every encounter with life he 
had come back conquering and to conquer. He sometimes says, 
"The only thing to do is to keep right on," and this march forward 
is an instinctive movement which makes him admired by many, 
and perhaps dreaded by not a few. He is never in a state of real 
quiescence. Somebody said once to him, immediately after his 
arrival after long perambulation, "I believe that if the truth were 
known, you would like to start off again to-morrow." "You are 
quite mistaken," Sir Eedvers replied; "I should like to start off 
to-night." He likes color and light and form, and perceives them 
with an apprehension that is extraordinarily quick. 

It is impossible to describe him as he appears to his friends; 
without touching, however lightly, on sides of character which are 
too essential to be left unmentioned, and yet too private to be 
emphasized. But those who know this "saturnine, bloodthirsty 
martinet" best will certainly think a portrait of him incomplete 
which does not suggest his sensitive refinement, his chivalrous 
feeling for women, his deep religious humility. A friend, who 
understands him as few do, says to me : "Whatever you omit, you 
must say how tender he is, only you must explain that he never 
lets you lean upon him, but only stands by you and teaches you to 
support yourself." The legends of his brusquerie, we shall all be 
agreed in declaring, start in the first instance from a certain 
shyness never entirely conquered. When he first came back in 
glory from the Zulu War, the people in Exeter could not spare him 
the kind infliction of a banquet. Somebody who saw him at it 
said that he looked like a captive, suffering agonies of nostalgia, 
while his exuberant captors were triumphing and drinking deep. 
"Not here, Apollo, are haunts meet for thee," we may say to him 
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with justice; or we might prove the propriety of his presence at 
that feast, by quoting against him another of his own familiar 
dicta: "If there are two courses of action open to you, always 
choose the disagreeable. It is sure to be the right one." 

In this brief attempt at a portrait of our famous general in 
mufti, I have avoided, of course, the repetition of those public 
features in him which are like the scarlet coat, the plume, the 
belted sword. In these days, when he is the central figure of 
our living history, upon which a million eyes are anxiously fixed, 
there is no need for me to dwell upon what every one is repeating 
and what I am particularly ill-fitted to describe. For recapitu- 
lations of Sir Eedvers Buller's campaigns and prowess in the 
field, I shall certainly not be called upon. Nor, if he were in Eng- 
land and at peace, or if his fame were not now so transcendent 
that he has become the broadest public property, should I venture 
to discuss in any form or any place a man who takes so little 
pleasure in every species of publicity. But the occasion is ex- 
ceptional, and I am weary of seeing one side only, and that the 
most superficial, of his multiform character presented to the 
world. This is my excuse for attempting a sketch of Monsieur 
le generalissime intime — of Sir Eedvers Buller as he appears to 
his friends. 

One word more. The foregoing pages have been read by Lady 
Audrey Buller, without whose encouragement and co-operation 
I could not have dared to compose them. But these last lines she 
will not see until they are published, and I must seize the op- 
portunity they offer me by reminding my readers of what England 
owes to her also. While her husband leads our armies in South 
Africa, she sits, not in her country home, but in the midst of the 
soldiers at Aldershot, superintending the administration of the 
fund for the widows and orphans. There, in my judgment, she 
presents as sympathetic a figure as the events of to-day supply to 
us — the centre of a benevolent activity which finds its reward, I 
hope, in removing her thoughts from her own anxieties. And 
I believe that our American friends will hold the devoted philan- 
thropy of the wife scarcely less interesting than the heroism of the 
husband. "They also serve who only stand and wait." 

Edmund Gosse. 



